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The arts of African tribal life can be admired for their aesthetic qualities 
alone — their vitality, beauty, and emotional power — but are best appreciated when 
one understands the purposes for which they were made. An exhibition of masks 
and sculptures produced by tribes in West and Central Africa, on view at The 
Cleveland Museum of Art from February 4 through March 23, 1986, examines the 
functions of these works of art, which African tribesmen believe are invested 
with supernatural or magical powers . 

The thirty-one works in the exhibition. Possessors of Power: African Masks 
and Sculpture , were chosen from the collections of The Cleveland Museum of Art 
and four private collections. They demonstrate the great diversity of artistic 
styles found among the African tribes, as well as the skill and inventiveness of 
the individual artist, who, although he followed traditionally prescribed forms, 
was free to interpret those forms in his own way. Objects are accompanied by 
texts explaining their design and purpose and by photographs showing their use 
in rituals and ceremonies . 

African tribesmen believe that everything that exists has a spiritual energy, 
or life force, which in animate creatures is indestructible and can be either 
helpful or harmful. Masks and sculptures representing supernatural beings or 
ancestral spirits, when made and used in accordance with the proper rituals, are 
believed to harness the power of these spirits and ensure their aid and protection. 


(more) 


2-possessors of power 


Usually made of carved and painted wood, masks are part of the costumes 
dancers wear in ceremonies at planting and harvesting, births and funerals, when 
the young are initiated into adult society, when the sick are treated, and when 
justice is dispensed. The spirit invoked is believed to take possession of the 
mask and to control the movements of the dancer. 

The masks in this exhibition range from naturalistic to abstract and were 
designed to inspire awe in the beholder. An antelope headdress with extremely 
long horns, worn by members of the Bambara tribe of Mali at planting and harvesting 
ceremonies, pays homage to the beast who, according to legend, taught man how 
to cultivate the soil. The Gelede mask of the Yoruba tribe of Nigeria, a stylized 
human head adorned with a realistically-carved alligator, is worn in a ceremony 
to placate witches and pay tribute to the tribe’s elderly women who are thought 
to possess extraordinary spiritual powers. Particularly beautiful is an elephant 
mask with huge floppy ears, made of cloth and elaborately decorated with glass 
beads. The elephant mask, a symbol of royal power to the Bamileke tribe of the 
Cameroon Grasslands, is used on such important occasions as the funeral of a 
tribal leader. 

Figures carved of wood, but sometimes made of cloth, glass beads, and other 
materials, provide dwelling places for the ancestral spirits, which can be held 
fast inside the sculptures and kept content with regular offerings and rituals. 
Memorial figures of twins, such as the pair in this exhibition, are carved by the 
Yoruba following the death of one or both twins, providing a psychological 
substitute for the lost twins and protecting against misfortune. Intended as 
repositories for the souls of the dead children, the figures are washed, clothed, 
and offered food as if they were alive. 


(more) 



3-possessors of power 


Mariana Carpinisan of the Museum’s Department of Education, who organized 
the exhibition, will give slide-lectures on masks and sculptures used in tribal 
rituals and the impact of these arts on the work of modern European artists on 
four consecutive Wednesdays, beginning February 5, at 2:15 pm. She will also 
give gallery talks in the exhibition on Wednesday, March 19, and Sunday, March 23, 
at 1:30 pm. 

A slide-tape prepared by Miss Carpinisan to accompany the exhibition will 
be shown daily in the Museum’s audio-visual center. Short films on African art 
will be shown in the Museum’s Recital Hall on Wednesdays, February 12, 19, and 
26, at 12:30 and 7:00 pm. 

A special guest lecture by Henry J. Drewal, professor of art history at 
Cleveland State University and an authority on African tribal art, has also been 
scheduled for Wednesday, February 5, at 5:45 pm in the Museum’s Recital Hall. 

Dr, Drewal ’s lecture, "Sacred Spectacles: The Art of Masquerade in West Africa," 
will be accompanied by slides and a film of tribal ceremonials which he made 
in Nigeria. More information on his lecture is contained in a separate press 
release , attached . 


# # # 


For additional information or photographs, please contact the Public Information 
Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 
216/421-7340. 



